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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tsnms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
tu pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order— Discontinue.” 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 
aS I IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 


‘© Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go 
unto my Father.”-—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the. Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearnu in Vicrory.” Isaiah 


GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mamnfon, and 
devoted to God. 

















The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historicalsketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuapter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuaprer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CurisreNpom. ConstiruTioNaL Curis- 
gianity. Tue Biste on Marriage. Pavuv’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApuLtTerRyY. 

APPENDIX TO PART IIIL.—Conioquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
dengation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 cts. 














Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

89 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7a If not paid in advance, double the above 

rates is charged. 

POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 ets. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid: 

J&P Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 

ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 

amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement poth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 





in » saa and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 

at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt.J 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :—-Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


JaF Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mix has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-raill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. ’ 

T&S Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior funciion of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. Tlie Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 


5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of Zhe Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute « Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Central Business Agency. 


George Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 
SR ED ETE FT TA CEES TT SS SS RR SAY 

The Process of Vegetable Growth. 

We notice that one of the contributors to Put- 
nam’s Monthly has a decided forte for writing bo- 
tanical sketches; and in an article in the last 
number he furnishes the following glowing de- 
scription of the process by which barren rocks 
become covered with fruitful fields and majestic 
forests : 


An earthquake shakes a continent and up- 
heaves the mighty ocean, until cities crumble 
into ruins and the proud ships of man are in- 
gulfed in the bottomless depths of the sea.— 
But the earthquake rolls away, the storm ra- 
ges itself to rest, the angry billows subside, 
and the holy calm, which is the habitual mood 
of Nature, is restored as if it had never been 
broken. Only where yesterday the ocean’s 
mighty swell passed freely, there to-day an 
island has risen from the bosom of the deep.— 
Vast rocky masses suddenly raise their bare 
heads above the boiling waters and greet the 
heavens above. Such was the origin of Strom- 
boli, of St. Helena, and of Tristan d’Acunha. 
Or the busy host of corals, after having built 
for a thousand years the high ramparts of their 
marvellous rings, at last rise to a level with the 
surface ; they die, having done their duty in all 
the great household of Nature, and bequeathed 
to man a low, flat, circular island which now 
first beholds the sweet light of day, above the 
dark waves of the ocean. Then come other 
hosts of busy servants of the Almighty, to do 
their duty. A soft, silky, network of gay, 
bright colors, hides after a few days the naked- 
ness of the rock. It is a moss of the simplest 
plants we know: nothing but simple cells, and 
wondrously short-lived. They die and disap- 
pear, leaving apparently no perceptible trace 
behind them ; still they have not lived and la- 
bored in vain. A delicate, faint tinge, little 
more, is left behind, and in that mere shadows 
of things gone by lies the germ of a future, 
mighty growth. Years pass, and the shadow 
grows darker; the spots begin to run together, 
and then follow countless hosts of lichens, a 
kind of humble mosses, which the great and 
pious Linnzeus touchingly called the bondslaves 
of Nature, because they are chained to the rock 
on which they grow, and, after death, are bu- 
ried in the soil which they make and improve 
for otbers only. Little ugly, blackish-brown or 
pale-white plants as they are, but niggardly 
supported by the thin air of mountain tops, they 
shew us that there are rich garments and hum- 
ble wealth and poverty among plants as well as 
among men, The Jowliest and humblest of 
plants, these lichens become, however, the 
most useful servants of Nature, which here in 
an equal degree as in the other works of the 
Almighty, afford innumerable proofs that, 
throughout oreation, the grandest and most 
complicated ends are obtained by the employ- 
ment of the simplest means. These tiny, faint- 
ly colored cups Jive, truly aérial plants, on the 
most sterile rock, without a particle of mould 
or soil beneath them, nourished alone by invisi- 
ble moisture in the atmosphere. Modestly 
choosing the most exposed situations, they spread 
line by line, inch by inch, and push up the little 
urns which crown their short stems, amidst rain, 
frost and snow. In these urns they treasure 
up their minute dustlike seeds, until they ripen ; 
a small lid which bas until then been held back 
by elastic threads, now suddenly rises, and as 
from a miniature mortar they shoot forth little 
yellow balls, which cover the ground around 
them. And thus they work on, quiet, unob- 
served and unthanked. Dressed in the plainest 
garb of Nature, growing more slowly than any 
other plant on earth, they work erenay 
until as their last and greatest sacrifice, they 
have to dig their own graves! Fer Providence 
has given them a powerful oxalic acid, which 
eats its way slowly into the roek; water and 
other moisture is caught in the minute inden- 
tations, it is heated and frozen, until it rends 
the crumbling stone into fragments, and thus 








aids in forming a soil. Centuries often pass, 
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and generations after generations of these hum- 
ble bondslaves perform their cruel duty, before 
the eye can see a real change. 

Now, however, comes a faint but clear tinge 
of green. It is a mere film still, but visible 
to the naked eye, and showing the higher and 
more luxurjant forms of graceful mosses, mixed 
with fungi which interpose their tiny globes 
and miniature umbrellas. They come, we know 
not whence, for the slightest crevice in the bare 
rocks suffices to arrest some of the invisible 
germs which are constantly floating in the air, 
and affords them a home. They yield nothing 
in industry and perseverance to their humble 
predecessors ; hardy little laborers in the same 
great work, they seem to delight in the clouds 
and storms of a wintry season, when all other 
verdure fades. They finda home, and live and 
thrive with equal contentment in the burning 
cinders of volcanic islands, like Ascension Island, 
on which they formed the first green crust after 
it had risen from the ocean, and on the tempest- 
beaten boulders of Norwegian granite, which 
they cover with a scarlet coating, well: known as 
the violet stone-and full of rich, sweet perfume. 
As they wither and die, minute layers-of soil 
are formed, one after another, until grasses and 
herbs-can find a foothold : shrubs with their har- 
dy roots now begin to interlace the loose frag- 
ments of earth and to bind the very stones toa 
more permanent structure. The ground grows 
richer-and richer, until at last the tree springs 
from the soil, aud where once the-ecean and the 
tempest alone beat on the’bare rock, there we 
see now the'lordly monarch of the forest raise 
its lofty crown, and under its rich foliage shel- 
ter bird and beast from the spray and the storm. 
Soon all is fertile meadow, tangled thicket and 
wide-spreading forest. Nor is this.always and 
necessarily a-slow, painful progress. The bold 
navigator Boussingault witnessed once, in the 
south of this continent, one of those stupendous 
earthquakes which seem to rend the very foun- 
dations of our globe. Mountains rose and 
plains were:changed into'lakes. Huge masses 
of porphyry were scattered over fertile fields 
and covered all: vegetation, changing the bright 
prairie into a scene of utter desolation. Ten 
short vearslater the great captain was again on 
the same-spot. ‘But what a change! The bare 

* wild masses-were covered with a young luxu- 
riant grove of locusts, anda thousand cattle 
were grazing on the hills. 





Adulteration of Food. 


A large meeting was held a short time since 
in London, Mr. Scholefield, M. P., in the 
chair, to discuss the adulterations in foods, 
drinks, &c., practiced by dealers on the people. 

J. Postage, Lecturer on Anatomy, at Syden- 
ham College, Birmingham, presented a state- 
ment from which we quote the following curious 
passage :— 

** Much of the malt vinegar I have met with 
is little less than oil of vitriol diluted with wa- 
ter, colored with burnt sugar, anda small quan- 
tity of the real article added to give it the pro- 
per odor. A solution of the chloride of barium 
soon detects the acid. Even in Stilton cheese, 
for which I paid the best price, calcareous no- 
dules of carbonate of lime have been detected. 
Cream of tartar iggn article of common con- 
sumption in the sujmer months, under the 
agreeable form of lemgiade, ginger beer, and 
other cooling beverages. I have examined re- 
eently a sample of this a¢d which contained 
three parts of alum in foyr. and the druggist 
was obliged to mix it with a better article to 
make it saleable. The gprice paid per. cwt. 
was £5 ; alum isonly 16s; per. ewt. consequent- 

ly the person alluded to'has been defrauded to 
the extent of £3 7s 6d. This cream of tartar 
or rather tartar cream, will, I dare say, be 
shortly sold and consumed in Birmingham, un- 
der the characteristic cognomen of pop! With 
what effects? Spizits of sweet nitre and spirits 
of sal volatile are both sold much diluted with 
water—the former cften contains aquafortis, 
and thus a mild and yseful medicine is rendered 
irritating and injurious; the latter in one case 
lately produced indirectly serious consequen- 
ces. 

‘€ Within a mile of the center of this midland 
seat of intelligence, in a back street with a very 
aristocratic name, resides, or did reside, a milk- 
man, celebrated for the thickness and richness 
of his cream. He was thought to have rare 
eows. His name was up and he drove a roaring 
trade. His cream consisted of very finely 
prepared chalk, and a modicum of cow cream, 
to which a rich butter tint was given by tur- 
meric. The real cream he churned. My in- 

formant is the druggist who regularly sold him 
these articles. "Sci. American. 

The above touches on une of the particular and 
not the most pleasant accompaniments of selfish 
society. We suppose this adulteration of materi- 
als used for human consumption prevails more or 
less everywhere ; and in cities, where competition 
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cret feature of almost every kind of trade. It is not 
agreeable to be obliged to suspect that your milk 
and vinegar have been ‘ doctored,’ that your sugar 
contains indian meal or chalk, and that even your 
bread is not in its natural simplicity; but in the 
case of much that is sold in these cities, such a 
suspicion involuntarily crowds upon the mind. 
In the case of poor people it probably enters into 
their calculations as an element of cheapness.— 
Having most of our supply from the country Com- 
unities, we are favored in seeing the difference be- 
tween a state of things in which it is a common 
interest to furnish articles in their purest state, 
and that in which it is the object to get the most 
money for the least amount of the genuine thing— 
the bulk being made up in plausible adulterations. 





Sirk Mitts iv Parerson.—The silk fac- 
tories in Paterson, belonging to Mr. John Ryle, 
are situated near the banks of the Passaic and 
close by the Fails. They are said to be the 
most extensive Silk Mills in the United States. 
They employ 700 hands, and produce weekly 
about 1,600 pounds of silk, viz: Tram, organ- 
zine, sewing, embroidery, spool silk, and silk- 
twist—the aggregate value of which is about 
sixteen thousand dollars. For most of these 
produetions, Mr. Ryle has obtained a deservedly 
enviable reputation. The article spool-silk, 
originally introduced by himself, is well known 
to the trade, and readily commands from 10 to 
15 per cent. more than any other manufactured 
in the United States, it being fully equal to any 
Europe manufactured spool-silk. It is Mr. 
Ryle’s intention on the completion of his exten- 
sive new mill, and in the event of the repeal of 
the present duty on raw silk, to commence the 
manufacture of dress silk.— Newark Eagle. 
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BROOKLYN, JUIWE 8, 1854, 


Franklinism for Sale. 


The South buys its victories over the North. 
A southern member of Congress, in a late talk 
about the Nebraska campaign, remarked, that 
‘Northern men had no honor; each had his price 
—some an oyster stew and trimmings, some 
$1000 to $5000; while some wanted the pur- 
chaser to pile up and pile up till he said stop; 
that any body could buy a nomination [to Con- 








gress.’] ‘Yes,’ exclaimed another Congress-man 
of the Douglass breed, jumping up with a west- 
ern oratorical gesture and emphasis, ‘and then 
they come to Washington and we buy them there.’ 
The Northerner who heard this and told of it 
afterwards, poor man! was obliged to listen in 
silence and shame; ‘for’ said he ‘I could not de- 
fend or excuse. It was, alas! too true.’ 

The love of money is the strength of the North, 
and also its weakness. The love of money builds 
railroads and steam-ships and factories, and drives 
on the immense machinery of ‘modern improve- 
ments.’ But that same love of money also be- 
trays the mighty North to its tormenters—the 
lords of the South. Franklin, the great oracle 
of northern wisdom, whose precepts of money- 
making and money-saving are more heeded in this 
country than the gospel of Jesus Christ, laid the 
foundation, not only of the liberty and prosperity 
of the nation, but also of its ruin. Northern 
men have profited by his counsels most, and have 
prospered till they have become, as it were, the 
trustees of enterprise and civilization for the rest 
of the world, and yet withal they have become 
such lucre-lovers, that the shiftless South, by 
shrewdly managing the bribing machinery of 
the national government, can buy them over to 
her suicidal policy and make them go along with 
her and carry the nation to chaos and the reign 
of Satan. 

Thus looking through to the-ultimate as well as 
the primary results.of Franklinism and Mammon- 
istic civilization, we have to decline accepting it 
at its boasted value, and to conclude that Jesus 
Christ’s estimate of it, after all, was correct.— 
Salvation by money‘is not at all likely to super- 
sede the necessity of salvation by grace.even for 
the long run in this world. 





Unitary Symptoms. 
It is interesting to observe the solidarity of 
nations as manifested in the present state of af- 
fairs in different quarters.of the world ; showing 
that there is an electric bond of sympathy ex- 
tending through the human masses everywhere, 
so that any great movement at.one point vibrates 
through and affects the whole. A general up- 
heaving and overturning appears to be going for- 
ward—wars and rumors of wars, commotion and 
excitement being the order of the day, from the 





makes the temptation strong, it is probably a se- 


remote shores of Asia, to the western limits of our 


land. A spirit of war and general disturbance 
seems to pervade the whole world. The first no- 
tice of its appearance was in China, manifesting it- 
self in the form of insurrection and general war. 
Afterwards we see it in the war between Turkey 
and Russia, in which a large part of Europe and 
Asia are now involved. The same thing is to be 
seen in the disturbances in South America and 
Mexico, and in the late exciting party tumults 
and broils in this country. 

This shows that mankind are alike affected by 
the same influences and that though existing in 
many parts, they yet form one great human sys- 
tem; which is a ground for expectation of the 
good time coming, ‘when they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks,’ when ‘nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more;’ and when the peace of the Lord 
shall flow from all hearts and all nations, crown- 
ing the earth with its fruits. 





Woman’s Hope. 

None know the extent of their capabilities till 
they are called into exercise. This is particularly 
true of woman—she can have no just appreciation 
of her abilities, because the education and sphere 
universally allotted to her, dwarf and cramp her 
energies of mind and body, and she is only par- 
tially developed. The prevailing sentiment is that 
she fulfills her destiny when she succeeds in ob- 
taining a husband. And she, when united to the 
man of her choice, imagines that she has reached 
the haven of her hopes. But she is deceived.— 
After this object is attained, she finds that there 
is still a vacuum; and that heart so capable of 
loving still yearns for something, which in the 
capacity of mere wife and mother, remains unsat- 
isfied. She struggles with this heart-yearning 
for a while, imagining with each new change of 
her circumstances, that her hopes are about to be 
realized. After being again and again disap- 
pointed she at last settles down, schooling herself 
to be contented with what seems to be her des- 
tiny, faithfulness to the mere round of family duties 
which devolve upon her. But that heart longs to 
express itself in all the faculties of her nature, and 
a secret sorrow lingers about it because it is not 
free. 

This we judge is the state of women generally, 
and henee the cause of their weakness and frailty. 
As the heart requires free power of expansion to 
sustain the natural life, so the spiritual life re- 
ceived from God in the soul needs liberty of free 
development; and this it receives by union with 
Christ. We know by personal experience and 
observation, that the heart that Christ emanci- 
pates, finds itself in a new element, and cordially 
invited to become acquainted with all truth, 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical. This invita- 
tion is without distinction of sex. And the wo- 
man who sincerely makes an offering of her whole 
being to Christ, refusing to balance against it her 
reputation with the world, experiences a freedom 
and strength of mind, body and spirit, which un- 
der her worldly bondage she could only dream 
of. And she delights in the full exercise and de- 
velopment of all her faculties, that they may 
glorify His name who called them forth. 





The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication, 





FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the steamer Niagara at Hali- 
fax ,-and of the Arctic at this port, we have seven 
days’.Jater intelligence from Europe. No very 
important events are reported by these arrivals. 
The progress of things there is more tardy than 
in the youthful regions of America; and one living 
in the exciting and rapid march of life here, is apt 
to.grow impatient with the comparatively unin- 
teresting details brought by the repeated arrivals. 
But there is one fact connected with European af- 
fairs, which makes them important subjects of 
study. However slow the tide of events is, every 
advance marks the progress of a revolution, of 
which the Russo-Turkish movements are merely 


‘the outcropping phases—viz., the disintegration of 


nationalism and sectionality, and the reduction of 
the various individual nations and peoples toa 
cosmopolitan solidarity. 

Accordiag to the news by these arrivals, there 
seems to have been no further decisive-changes at 
the seat of war, either in the Baltic orun the Dan- 
ube. It is reported that the Russians, unable 
to defend the seaboard of Circassia, on account of 
the blackade, have abandoned all their positions 
on the coast. The Circassians have proclaimed a 
provisional government. The Russians, it is stat- 





ed, suspended their cannonade against Silistria on 





the 16th of May. A division of the English forces 
was to proceed to Varna, on the seacoast oppo- 
site to Silistria, and the French force was to march 
to the Balkans on the 25th. The Russians arg 
endeavoring to cut off communications between 
Varna and Silistria. A treaty of alliance between 
Austria and Prussia has been signed. The Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times states that a 
protocol has also been signed by the representa- 
tives of the four Western powers, asserting their 
determination to preserve the integrity of Turkey, 
If this is true, Austria and Prussia will demand 
the evacuation of the Turkish territory by the 
Russians. A note to Russia to that effect, awaits 
the approval of Prussia. From Paris it is report- 
ed that the French army in Turkey will be aug. 
mented to 170,000 men. Russia appears to be 
suffering the consequences of the war pretty se- 
verely. Levies of men and heavy taxes are made 
and the trade the commerce of the country is be- 
coming paralyzed. Considerable ferment prevails 
in St. Petersburg. Count Nesselrode has been in- 
sulted by the populace. He was accused of being 
the cause of the war, and of negligence in provid- 
ing against its casualties. Provisions at the capi- 
tal are said to be very scarce. Quiet has not yet 
been restored in Greece. The allies however are 
taking measures to suppress the insurrection. A 
French force has sailed from Malta in fourteen 
steamers, to take possession of Athens. Persia, 
itis reported, will remain neutral in the present 
war. From Spain, the reports are that the Black 
Warrior case is still unsettled. 
THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

Amid the multitude of events near at hand in 
Eurepe and America, we almost ‘forget the far 
East, where China is struggling in the throes of 
revolution. The latest advices fram that quarter, 
though not definite as to details, inform us that 
the rebellion is still in progress, and that Tae- 
ping-wang is marching on to a successful over- 
throw of the Imperial Government. The follow- 
ing extracts from merchant’s letters received in 
New-York from Canton, which we copy from the 
Tribune, present the probable state of things 
there at present: 

Our previous advices acquainted you with the 
capture of Nankin by Tae-ping-wang, and subse- 
quently with the progress of his army toward Pe- 
kin. Shortly after the capture of Nankin, you 
are aware that the city of Shanghai was taken by 
a force that is not distinctly known to be recog- 
nized by Tae-ping-wang as auxiliary to his own 
movement. Shanghai is still held by its original 
captors, and the prospect of its recapture lessens 
with the decreasing means and spirit.of the Im- 
perial officers in its vicinity. 

We have already adverted to the great difficul- 
ty there is in procuring information from the in- 
terior, or of judging of its credibility when ob- 
tained. By all the information we‘have in,our 
own possession, we are led to the opinion that 
the army of Tae-ping-wang has been .continually 
successful, and we candidly say, that we are not 
alittle surprised at the tact and intelligence which 
this leader has shown. We may be incorrectly 
informed or mistaken in our inferences respecting 
his movements, but we believe them to be these: 
After leaving Nankin, and making it defensible, 
the army was largely increased in numbers, went 
northward, and occupied the country in the vicin- 
ity of Teéntsin, which is on the River Peiho, at 
the point of junction with the Imperial Canal.— 
The river and the canal are the only important 
avenues of-supply to.Pekin. Before the army 
left the vicinity of Nankin, it took—and now holds 
—the city and port of-Chinkiang, which being 
at the junction of the Imperial Canal, with the 
River Yangtsze, commands the southern entrance 
of the canal. In order to make the control of 
this most important avenue still more certain, as 
we suppose, ‘lae-ping-wang has taken a city on its 
line, a few miles below.its junction with the Riv- 
er Peiho, and at the same time advanced toward 
Pekin—from whicb he was distant, in the middle 
of January, about fifty miles. It is stated that 
Pekin is not in any way prepared for a seige. 

Coincident with the movements we have de- 
scribed, the capital city of the province of Ngan 
Hwuy was taken, and 1s now held against the 
Emperor. This place is in the heart of the coun- 
try and most important to foreign commerce. 

Thus it will be seen that the control of the 
country at the North is not in possession of the 
Emperor. Very lately a most important move- 
ment has taken place in the western provinces in 
the places known to foreigners as the Oonain and 
the Oopak district, concerning which we have no 
precise information, but there seems to be little 
doubt but that the object is to secure the control 
of the transit of produce to the sea-board, and of 
imports on the same line, that is to the north and 
west. From this quarter a large force has pro- 
ceeded to those districts to assist the movement. 

Those in China who are well informed believe 
the whole country disaffected, and it appears to 
be probable that when the leader of the northen 


army has taken Pekin, or at whatever point of 


time he may choose to attempt an organized 
government, he will have found himself in com- 
mand of every usualand regular source of rev- 
enue. Canton and other cities not yet in insur- 
rection, can be taken without much bloodshed, 
in a very short time, we are to suppose, if we are 
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qe 
correctly informed of the nature and the extent 
of the secret organized opposition to Government 
within their walls. 





Criticism of Language. 
Wallingford, June 5, 1854. 
To THE CIRCULAR: 

There is to be noticed in society generally, 
and especially among children, the frequent 
use of language in an incorrect and exagger- 
ated way. For instance, the words, awful, 
distressing, horrid, and the like, are often used 
where such a word as very would be more 
appropriate, and better express the meaning in- 
tended. The word tremendous (which should be 
seldom used) is made to serve the most trifling 
occurrence. So the phrase first rale is often ap- 
plied to things that actually belong to the third 
or fourth rate order. Every one can see the folly 
of such a habit of using language. If such words 
as awful and tremendous are applied to ordinary 
facts, ‘and on common occasions, when we come to 
something that is truly awful and tremendous, we 
shall be without language to describe it! 

We also hear many words used incorrectly, and 
many words and phrases which are entirely void 
of meaning. Thus, one of the boys says, ‘I hoed 
lots of cabbages to-day :’ another, ‘I saw a squir- 
rel running like every thing:’ another is certain 
‘that’ere thing was not done right:’ while one 
of the men proposes to plant something ‘ between 
them trees.’ 

But it is not necessary to multiply examples of 
incorrect language, bad pronunciation, &c., that are 
in common use. The desirable thing is to avoid 
them, and use only truthful language in correct 
forms. 

It would be easy to point vut the many reasons 
why this reform in language is demanded, and 
also the many benefits that would result from it. 
A main consideration, already alluded to, is, that 
exaggerated and incorrect language is not truth- 
ful, and hence is opposed to the spirit of Christ: 
which we are secking union with. That spirit is 
perfectly truthfu!—without a shadow of misrepre- 
sentation ; and it teaches us to ‘ let our communi- 
cation be yea, yea; and nay, nay; for whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of evil,’ or of the evil 
one. There is a great deal said in the New Tes- 
tament to the same effect. Paul, for instance, 
exhorts Titus to use ‘sound speech, that cannot 
be condemned ;’ and exhorts Timothy to ‘ hold fast 
the form of sound words ;’ and we elsewhere 
read, that ‘for every idle word that men shall 
speak they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.’ 

Another consideration would be, that improve- 
ment in talking would lead directly to freedom 
and correctness in writing. Using language in the 
commen careless manner in our common eyery- 
day conversation, and then trying to use it prop- 
erly occasionally when we attempt to write, is 
like serving mammon week-days, and the Lord 
on the Sabbath. The better way is to serve God 
seyen days in the week, and always make a right 
use of words. 

In the next place, correctness and truthfulness 
in conversation must necessarily tend to make 
it harmonic. Exaggerations and ‘ barbarisms’ 
are discordant sounds to a cultivated ear. 

Again, sincerity in regard to natural expression 
will necessarily react upon our spirits, and our 
spirits will again react upon our words ; and in- 
ward and outward refinement will be the result. 

Then, probably one of the best ways to learn 
Grammar and the art of composition would be to 
make the criticism of language a free ordinance, 
This would cultivate a true taste and discrimin- 
ation in all, which is better for practical purposes 
than any number of grammatical rules, w. 





Severity and Love, 

John, in his thrilling accounts of Christ’s 
talk to the Jews, brings out clearly the two 
characteristics of which David speaks in the fol- 
lewing words: ‘Thou lovest righteousness ana 
hatest wickedness, therefore God, thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy 
fellows.’ This was perfectly fulfilled in Christ's 
ministry. He did not shrink from telling the 
Jews in the plainest language what he thought of 
them, and on the other hand his love for his dis- 
ciples is most touchingly represented. He was 
* pattern of the tender solicitude of a mother 
combined with the good sense of a father. In the 
eleventh chapter, when he knew that his hour 
Was come, he set about giving his disciples the 
best advice he could, both by precept and exam- 
Ple. From that time until his crucifixion, his 
heart was set on uniting and strengthening his 
disciples, more than upon laboring with those out- 
fide of them. S. A. B. 


The Two Minds. 


Home-Talk by J. H .N. 

‘To be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.’ —Rom. 8 : 6. 

It is very important that we define to 
ourselves-and clearly understand, the dif- 
ferenee between the spiritual and carnal 
mind. ‘These are different states belong- 
ing to the same individuality. The in- 
ward identity isnot changed ; the same 
I passes from the carnal to the spiritual 
state ; and we want to know precisely 
what the difference between the two 
states is, and what produces the change. 
Our life may be conceived of as a sub- 
stance which has two sides. By way of 
simplifying it to the imagination, we 
may think of it as like leather—morocco 
for instance, possessing one side highly 
polished, and the other ina rough state. 
The two sides of our spirits are related 
to the two worlds that we appertain to. 
The inner surface of the spirit is related in 
the nature of things to the spiritual world 
—to God, the angels and the Primitive 
church. What we may call the outside, re- 
lates to the body—to those things which 
we see and feel and take in with our sen- 
ses. 

Now the carnal mind is one that is 
entirely devoted, or on the whole de- 
voted, to the activity of the outside sur- 
face of life, and the inside surface is neg- 
lected. The polish of the morocco is all 
on the side that turns outwards toward 
the body and material things ; and the 
side that turns inward toward God and 
spiritual things, is inevitably coarse.— 
But the truly spiritual mind is one in 
which this fact is reversed, and the pol- 
ish, activity and refinement is on the side 
which meets God and the spiritual world. 
In the present state of things such a per- 
son is likely to neglect the outer refine- 
ments ; while his attention is given more 
exclusively to interior culture. 


It is in accordance with a theory of 
Swedenborg we believe, that the opening 
of the senses and receptivities on one 
side of our life, tends to close them on 
the other ; and that if a person’s thoughts, 
consciousness and feelings are running in 
the outward direction, open to the world 
without, that very openness closes them 
to the world within. There seems to be 
an impossibility, or at least a difficulty in 
the way of being open on both sides. A 
perfect state we believe, is one in which we 
shall be open and active in both direc- 
tions; but while we are children, at least 
—as we all are yet—there seems to be 
some natural difficulty in the way of our 
being open on both sides. The opening 
of one tends to close the other. The 
leather makes for itself a polish on one 
side, but is coarse on the opposite. We 
are not yet able to make morocco polished 
on both sides. Accordingly, when a per- 
son becomes spiritual, and his attention 
is absorbed in the things of God, the 
tendency for the present is to make him 
absent-minded in regard to the things of 
the world, and to suppress genial and 
friendly relations with the outward king- 
dom. 

With this view of the difference be- 
tween the carnal mind, and the spiritual 
mind, the nature of our life, and our re- 
lations to the two worlds, we get at a 
vein of truth that will lead us to an un- 
derstanding of several important subjects 
related to these. We may understand 





now the difference between God’s gov- 





ernment in the world as it is, his general, 
universal government, and his kingdom 
in heaven. We pray, ‘thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” Well, the 
will of God zs done on earth; done mi- 
nutely in every particular. ‘All things 
are of God,’ and of course according to 
his will. But it is not true that the will 
of God is done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. God can govern us in two ways : 
he can come to us from within or from 
without. He can arrange circumstances 
that shall induce us to act according to 
his purposes, and in that way come upon 
us from without. Ifyou puta tuft of 
hay before a horse, you have given him 
an inducement to act, and he does your 
will. God governs unspiritual men in 
that way, making them do as he wants 
them to do, by presenting inducements 
which are attractive to minds that are 
open to the outward. That is the na- 
ture of his government over animals and 
demons ; and he shows his wisdom and 
skill in arranging outward inducements 
suited to their minds. On the other 
hand, he can come to the inner side of 
our nature, and can awake in us the in- 
terior sense, an opening of spirit towards 
heaven and himself, and so bring to bear 
an influence of the nature of inspiration 
—an inward inducement, which perhaps 
should not be called an inducement, but 
is of the nature of instinct. His control 
of the redeemed is of this character. He 
relies on the influences of his Spirit upon 
their hearts mainly, using outward in- 
ducements as auxiliaries to the inward, 
The will of God is done in heaven by the 
combined influence of direct appeals to 
their hearts proceeding from above, and 
outward inducements proceeding from 
below, 

To show precisely what we mean, sup- 
pose the case of a carnal mind placed in 
any given set of circumstances, that shall 
ensure a balance determining its action. 
Then let it become spiritual, so that God 
can have access to it from within ;—and 
in precisely the same set of circumstan- 
ces, it will not act. Outward induce- 
ments have no power over it to make it 
act at all; and if it does act, it may act 
very differently from what outward in- 
ducements would dictate. When Christ’s 
brethren proposed to him to go to the 
feast of tabernacles with them, he an- 
swered, ‘Go ye up unto this feast: I go 
not up yet; for my time is not yet fully 
come.’ There he disclosed a principle of 
conduct, essentially different from the one 
they were under. ‘ Your time,’ he says, 
‘is always ready; you act from outward 
inducements, and are masters of your 
own actions from those inducements.— 
When you move, you have nothing to con- 
sult but visible occasion. But I cannot 
act as you do, from the influence of mere 
occasion; Iam open to God, and wait 
till he invites me.’ The same idea is’ evi- 
dently conveyed when Christ says, ‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the spirit. To be spiritually 
minded is living, not in the presence and 
under the control of outward inducements, 
but under the control and presence of the 
spirit of God, holding outward induce- 
ments as only a subordinate and second- 
ary part to God’s management; and so 
making the character unaccountable and 
mysterious to those who are governed by 
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outward inducements, and know of no 
other method of management. 

To look a little deeper into this sub- 
ject : We see in our subjection to the in- 
fluences on either side, from the outward 
world, or from God, that we are recept- 
ive beings. All that we have been talk- 
ing about may be summed up in the 
idea of receiving impressions. Our out- 
ward nature is capable of receiving im- 
pressions from the visible world, that 
sieze our attention and become digested 
in us into action; so our spiritual nature 
is open to receive impressions from God, 
which in like manner become digested 
into action. The primary idea is that of 
reception, and action is only the result or 
product. Now, every one who is capable 
of being saved, or who ever will be saved, 
has naturally a receptive inside surface. 
There is that in the nature of his spirit 
that is capable of salvation, that can re- 
ceive divine impressions. There is a 
fineness in it capable of being touched 
and worked by spiritual sympathy.— 
That susceptibility may be dormant for 
any length of time ; but it is there, in 
the very nature of the being. To be 
born again, born of the Spirit, is the 
change which takes place when the in- 
ner susceptibility is awakened. God ad- 
dresses the inner life, and chastens and 
closes for the time being the outward 
susceptibilities. 

Now if we follow the Scripture, and 
what we see to be true in the nature of 
things, we have to conclude that there 
are spirits who are from the first closed, 
impenetrable ; not susceptible ‘to impres- 
sions from within. Christ says repeat- 
edly, ‘He that hath an ear, let him hear;’ 
as much as to say, there are some who 
have no ear. And we see nothing in the 
nature of things, to preclude the suppo- 
sition, that there are spirits born in hu- 
man nature, that are too coarse to hear 
the Spirit of God ; spirits that cannot 
be opened in that way ; that-are incura- 
bly carnal. The class who are to be sav- 
ed, are carnal at first: i. e., their suscep- 
tibility to God’s spirit is latent, but is 
finally awakened. The question may oc- 
cur, What kind of spirits are they that 
are most likely to be reprobate? If our 
philosophy is correct, that the completest 
opening of the outward susceptibilities 
most effectually closes the inward, then 
those spirits that carry out the refine- 
ments and susceptibilities of an outward 
character to the highest degree, are most 
likely to be impenetrable to God. Christ 
says to the Pharisees, ‘Ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and phrtter.’ He 
treats them as reprobates, as ‘ whited 
sepulchres, outwardly beautiful, but with- 
in full of dead men’s bones.’ The inward 
surface of their nature was perfectly un- 
civilized and impenetrable. Their whole 
life had gone into the polish of the out- 
ward, and he says to that class, ‘ Ye are 
of your father the devil.’ Where the bal- 
ance of one’s nature is such that the out- 
ward absorbs the life irrecoverably, then 
it partakes of the devil, and is the proper 
character of a reprobate spirit. No mat- 
ter what the peculiar susceptibility is, of 
an outward kind, that a person’s life 
runs into. It makes no difference wheth- 
er it is benevolence, or sensuality, or love 
of money; whatever does not stand on the 
basis of communication with God, is 
‘making clean the outside of the cup and 
platter.’ 
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On the one hand, we say then, there 
are spirits so coarse in their very nature, 
as to be impenetrable to the truth ; they 
have no ear} but on the other hand, 
those who have an ear, are capable of re- 
ceiving the impressions of God’s spirit. 
Such will at last follow Christ. ‘ My 
sheep hear my voice, and they follow me.’ 
God has power over them which he has 
not over the others. He will save all he 
can. He has no power to govern the 
reprobate spirit by this inward method. 
Paul speaks of those whom it is impossi- 
ble to renew unto repentance. But he 
has power over the elect, which makes an 
impossibility the other way. Christ says 
‘ they shall deceive, if it were possible, 
the very elect.’ The possibility of comm- 
munication with God by those who have 
an inward ear can not be destroyed, and 
God will avail himself of it and save all 
who have it. . 

Let us love the truth on this subject 
be its relationsto our case what they may. 
Let us love and believe the truth, without 
being hindered by benevolence or sympa- 
thy. Benevolence must not blind us to 
these things; we must look into them 
with the simplicity of a judge on the 
bench, who wants to know the facts.— 
Whoever really and sincerely seeks to 
know the truth about these things, does 
an act that the reprobate spirit is not 
capable of, for that spirit hates the 
truth. 

The cultivation of the spiritual side 
of our nature implies a degree of discern- 
ment that reaches into the deep things 
of God. To solve the problem and get a 
clear idea of our own condition, so as to 
keep it clear, and have peace and a good 
hope of salvation, requires one to be spir- 
itually minded. ‘To be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.’ 





Society and Separation. 

The ruling principle of Satan’s policy 
is separation. ‘Divide and conquer’ has 
been his maxim from the beginning.— 
The working of this maxim is felt in all 
directions. It intrudes its poison into 
the common family circle as well as other 
human relations, though that is a nearer 
approach to unity than most of the insti- 
tutions of this world. For instance there 
is a great gulph between the old and 
young, the parents and children in ordi- 
nary families. The elders are unnatural- 
ly and of course, repulsively sober and 
methodical, while the younger members 
are disorderly and frivolous. How much 
distress and anxiety mothers feel as their 
children grow up about their evening 
amusements! With aching hearts they 
see that the home circle is an unattractive 
place to their young people. The boys 
are in the street or shops, learning every 
thing that is pernicious, and becoming 
more and more alienated from the guides 
of their youths. The girls are at parties or 
in little circles of their own age, where the 
mother’s voice and counsel is soon for- 
gotten. This state of things is distress- 
ing and injurious to all parties. The pa- 
rents become more dry and ungenial, and 
the children waste their best years in 
aimless folly. 

The harvest that follows is in exact 
accordance with the devil’s policy, it is 
one of disease, broken hearts, remorseless 
death. 

Communism is destined to reverse this 





gloomy picture. I have now in my mind 
a lovely sequestered spot not too remote 
from village sights and sounds,—but shel- 
tered by mountain and wood,—surround- 
ed by gardens and orchards, and _bor- 
dered by a clear smooth flowing river.—- 
Here in a pleasant farm-house is gathered 
a large family. It is not made a family 
by natural ties primarily, but by the unit- 
ing love of our heavenly Father. The fam- 
ily comprises persons of all ages between 
fifty and five. The principle of wnity or 
heavenly communism is allowed full scope. 
Its effect is to remove the evil complained 
of in the isolated family system, 

In the first place, the elder members 
meet the children in a simple and hearty 
love of sport ; they join them in games, 
in fishing and swimming, and have learned 
to enter into childhood’s happy freedom 
from routine and care. This is but half 
the victory gained. The superior attrac- 
tion of fellowship with their elders has 
won the heart of the children. They are 
‘turned towards the fathers’ as the Lord 
intended in the beginning. The iatter 
on their part, mix freely in the various 
employments of the family indoor and out. 
The hours of labor witness the same 
cheerful blending of old and young, as 
the intervals of amusement. The eve- 
ning pastimes again are such that the 
temptation to disunity can have no place. 
Studies in the Bible varied from time to 
time with ingenious devices for promot- 
ing healthful mirth, make for three eve- 
nings in the week delightful entertain- 
ment forold and young. The three al- 
ternate evenings are filled up with writ- 
ing or studies for self improvement in all 
that relates to publishing the gospel. 

This is but a meagre outline of what 
Communism has already done toward fill- 
ing up the gulf between the old and 
young. Yet we can see in this the germ 
of the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer that 
‘they all may be one.’ c. A. M. 





A School Incident, 

The remembrance of a little friend of 
mine, Sophia § , is associated in my 
mind with some of the most pleasing re- 
collections of the past. Even at a very 
tender age her mind was turned to reli- 
gious inquiry. She often surprised me 
by her remarks on serious subjects. I re- 
member on one occasion, when the pu- 
pils under my instruction were assembled, 
a funeral passed slowly by the door ot the 
school-house, toward which the attention 
of the children was drawn. The bier 
carried the remains of a youug boy who 
a few days before had occupied a seat in 
that school-room. The thought of death 
had cast a shade of gloom over the youth- 
ful group, and the occasion called up such 
lessons of instruction as would tend to 
make intelligible impressions on minds 
thus rendered tender and receptive. 





Their little school-mate whose funeral 
procession they gazed upon, had received 
instruction from his mother not to leave 
the enclosure which separated his place 
of residence from the shore of a beauti- 
ful bay which was very attractive to the 
sportive little boy. Reckless of his moth- 
er’s command and his own fair promises, 
he made his escape from the garden and 
ran to a boat which lay at anchor in the 
bay, and sailed the length of its chain 
out into the stream where a passing boy 
had seen him rocking the boat with 
much violence. This circumstance was 





not known until a crier of the city at- 
tracted the attention of the people by 
the ringing of his bell and the prockama- 
tion that a child was lost. Information 
from the boy who had last seen him in the 
boat induced the people to search the 
river. In the deep water his remains 
were found, and his lifeless body was car- 
ried to his fond mother who a few hours 
before had trusted that her words of faith- 
ful counsel and the fair promises of her 
son would have secured his safety. 

I spoke to my assembled pupils with 
warmth and energy on the importance of 
children’s obedience, both to parents and 
teachers; assuring them that all manner 
of evils come as a consequence of a diso- 
bedient spirit; and that the protection 
and the blessing of their Heavenly Father 
would follow in the train of obedience, 
They all listened with peculiar seriousness: 
Sophia S—— was then about four years of 
age. She arose from her seat and walked 
up before me, then fixing her eyes on my 
face with an earnest expression of deep 
feeling, she remarked. ‘God is every 
where, aunt Anna, is he not? Then 
without waiting a reply she said in a calm 
and thoughtful manner, ‘ he is everywhere 
in this world in one minute. He sees me 
now: he hears what I am saying; he knows 
what I am thinking.’ Then turning her 
head, she exclaimed, ‘ If I turn my head 
away round so, God can see my face, and 
he can see me if his eyes are shut, but 
his eyes are never’ shut !’ A. P. ©. 





The Bible in America. 
To Tue Crrcurar: 

My interest in the Bible game, has in- 
duced me to acquaint myself with some 
facts relating to the Bible. In an old 
history I find the following, which may 
be new to some of your readers. 

In recounting the early English versions 
of the Bible, it says that ‘in the reign of 
Edward I of England, (1520,) the price 
of a fairly written Bible was thirty seven 
pounds, or one hundred and sixty four 
dollars. At the same time the hire of a 
laborer was three half-pence, or three 
cents a day. So that it would take the 
labor of fifteen years and a quarter, ex- 
clusive of Sunday, to purchase a single 
copy. A copy of the New Testament, in 
clear, good type, and well and strongly 
bound, can be had in this country now at 
nine cents, and the whole scriptures for 
374 cents.’ 

The first Bible printed on the con- 
tinent of America was in native Indian—- 
the New Testament in 1661, and the old 
in 1663, both by Rev. John Eliot. They 
were published at Cambridge Mass — 
The second was in German, a quarto 
edition published at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, by Christopher Soiver in 
1676. 

The first American edition of the 
Bible in English was printed by Knee- 
land and Green at Boston in 1752, in 
small quarto, 700 or 800 copies, It was 
published by Henchman a_ bookseller, 
but to avoid a prosecution by those who 
had a patent from the King, they re- 
printed the whole title page of the En- 
glish copy, including the London imprint. 

The first Bible society in America is 
said to have been established in 1804 by 
a few Baptists in New York. A Bible 
was stolen from a pew in a church; and 
this started the inquiry, whether a per- 
son might not desire to possess the volume 





for the sake of reading it, who woul 
not wait to get it honestly ; and at any 
rate, whether there might not be a great 
destitution of the sacred volume. 4 
society was formed to purchase and logy 
Bibles for a month ata time. Many 
of the public institutions were supplieq 
on this plan. The Philadelphia Bibj, 
society was instituted May 18, 1808, ang 
for many years was the only source of 
supply for gratuitous distribution jy 
this country. The American Bible society 
was founded in 1816 ; and its subsequent 
career and sucessful distribution of the 
word of God in this country are wel] 
known. Upwards of nine millions of 
Bibles and Testaments have been issue 
by this society since its organization, 





Cc. M, 
Newark, May, 1854. 
From the N.Y. Times, 
Coal Enough. 
Heap the coal into the furnaces. Turn jt 


Construe it into any form for fuel o 
for light. There is no danger that the rage 
can exhaust it. The old folks used to fret 
for fear the woods would give out, and the 
world in its last days go chattering and shiver. 
ing to bed with cold. Bat, packed away be. 
tween the rocks, yet so near the surface ag 
easily to be reached, lie millions of cords of 
fuel that have been seasoning ‘ from the begin 
ning.’ He who takes care of Kuow-Nothings 
and Irishmen alike, just as if both were fit to 
live, when he gave the earth’s surface for their 
habitation, did not omit to dig a cellar and put 
coal enough in to outlast all who would ever 
want it. This cellar reaches from the polar 
circle to the tropic of Cancer, and for almost 
every apartment of our house of many gables 
there is a door and a stair-case to reach it. 
More than 15,000,000 tons are annually 
dug from their five great deposits, and con- 
sumed in England and Ireland. From the 250 
mines of Belgium, in 1837, there were taken 
1,500,000 tons of anthracite and bituminous 
coals. And the fields of it that underlie our 
continent are far beyond all the exhaustive 
powers of our race as it is possible to exist 
here for centuries. We have been struck with 
the immensity of these fields, even so faras 
they are now known, on an examination of a 
geological map lately published by Philips, 
Sampson & Co., of Boston, in connection with 
President Hitcheock’s Outline of the Geology 
of the Globe. Beginning at the northeast, 
there are 10,000 square miles of it, embracing 
the whole of Nova Scotia and much of New 
Brunswick. A deposit is found in the south- 
eastern part of Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island, not yet much worked, but covering an 
area of 500 square miles. The great Appa- 
lachian bed, starting in Pennsylvania, embra- 
ces in its southwestern reach much of Ohio, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, runs nearly across 
Tennessee, and spreads in three sections, like 
the tail of a prodigious whale, across the north 
and the center of Alabama. Its length is 720 
miles, its area 100,000 square miles. Another 
field reaches from far south of the Ohio into 
Kentucky, northwestward across Indiana and 
Illinois to the Mississippi, and occupies an area 
that could scarcely be crowded within the 
boundaries of [Illinois,—say 55,000 square 
miles. Then underlying the oak-openings and 
rolling prairies of Michigan is another field of 
12,000 square miles. Still another grand field, 
which Professor Owen sets down at 50,000 
square miles, finds its southern boundary ons 
line parallel to the Osage River, and its north- 
ern in a latitude in Iowa, as high as Albany.— 
Then there are fields found in Texas, New- 
Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska, and doubtless 
further surveys will show them in the Great 
Basin, and on both the sloping sides of the 
Rocky Mountain range. President Hitchcock, 
saying nothing of these west of the Missouri 
fields, reckons an area of coal fields within the 
spaces we have designated of more than 229, 
000 square miles. ‘T'wenty-eight States like 
Massachusetts might be built on its broa 
foundations ; and if the average thickness of 
the beds were put at 50 feet—a moderate ¢8- 
timate, every miner will say—the coal of the 
United States would be a body equal to three 
and a half millions of cubic miles! Pity that 
with such treasures under our feet, we should 
have to pay five and six dollars for enough to 
boil our tea-kettle fora month. But if Europe 
continues to send us men so plenty to work 
these mines, and Yankees continue to invest 
their money in the machinery to do what un- 
aided men cannot, we shall soon have enough 
of it, at rates ‘ within the reach of the poorest. 


into gas. 
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